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Sodium and
chlorine

iodine is used for the synthesis of the hormone thyroxine, which plays
such an important part in the regulation of metabolism. Iodine may have
other functions* It has been shown that in areas where goitre is endemic
the intake of iodine is low, and, further, that the addition of iodine to
the water-supplies may be a most important therapeutic measure. The
chief sources of iodine are probably the sea, the soil, and drinking-water.
Vegetables, especially those grown near the sea, and all fish and seaweeds
contain iodine. The sea contains considerable amounts, but in the manu-
facture of table salt the iodine is refined away, so that ordinary table salt
contains none.

Sodium and chlorine may be considered together. There is enough
sodium in the milk for the growing baby. In temperate climates a man
can live on flesh foods without added salt. Plant foods, on the other
hand, contain much less sodium than animal foods and relatively more
potassium. The amount of potassium in a fruit or vegetable may be a
hundred times the amount of sodium, and only the merest traces of
chlorine may be present.

With the introduction of agriculture thousands of years ago the change
in the dietetic habits of the people brought trouble in its train. Our fore-
fathers began to suffer from a shortage of salt and developed a craving
for it. Additional salt became a necessity of life, and in very early times it
acquired not only commercial but also religious significance. At the
present time most of our sodium and chlorine is obtained from salt
which has been deliberately added to food to improve its flavour or act
as a preservative.

Potassium is the predominating base of all cellular tissues, whether
animal or vegetable. It is unnecessary to consider it in human diets,
because there is no fear of a deficiency, and an excess is easily removed
through the kidneys.

Magnesium is one of the essential elements, and comparatively large
amounts of it are Required. When young animals are totally deprived of
it, lesions of the blood-vessels and nervous system soon appear, and
chronic shortage leads to defective bones and teeth. Human deficiencies
need not be anticipated, for all foods contain salts of magnesium, and
they are readily absorbed.

Zinc is present in all tissues and may be essential to life. All foods con-
tain traces, and milk contains more zinc than iron, copper, or manganese.

Cobalt appears to be necessary for the correct nutrition of sheep and
probably other mammals and man, but nothing is known of its function.

Manganese is also indispensable, but small amounts only are necessary,
and an excess may be very toxic.

Bromine in foods has been little investigated, but its constant presence
in the blood and tissues and its variations in disease suggest that it
has a function.

Other metals Traces of rubidium, aluminium, silver, arsenic, tin, and lead are con-
stantly found in living tissues and may or may not have important
functions. They are derived entirely from food and drinking-water.
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